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Men seldom rebel against any- 
thing that does not deserve rebell- 


ing against.—Carlyle. 
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THE I. L. O. AND THE U. S. A. 


Tf the League of Nations had sur- 
vived, it would be 40 years old this 
year. But the International Labor Or- 
ganization, also born in 1919, has not 
only survived, but is today flourishing. 
Its 40th Anniversary was observed in 
Geneva last June at its annual Confer- 
ence, which is its highest body. Refer- 
ences to this historic occasion were re- 
current in much that was said through- 
out the three weeks of the Conference, 
but on June 15th the agenda provided 
for a specific period of observance. One 
of the four speakers mentioned that the 
religious bodies of the world were tak- 
ing note of the 1.L.O.’s four decades. 
This was demonstrably true. At 9:30 
that Monday morning the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, in the afternoon of 
the day before the Roman Catholics, 
and on the previous Friday evening the 
Jews had held a special service in grati- 
tude for this significant and useful 
international cooperative agency. 

The 1.L.O. is not an international 
labor union. It is a world body con- 
stituted by the governments of 80 na- 
tions, each of which has two government 
delegates, one employer and one worker 
delegate, with each group entitled to a 
specified number of advisers. This tri- 
partite composition is characteristic of 
responsible committees. I was broadly 
reminded of our National Council of 
Churches’ practice of having laymen ac- 
tive in industry and in labor meet with 
knewledgeable church leaders whenever 
our program of the church and economic 
life is concerned. 

Two Major Purposes 

Through its annual Conference, the 
1.L.O. serves two major purposes of 
immediate and far reaching significance. 
One is to provide a forum for the ex- 
pression of what governments, employ- 
ers, and workers from all the continents 
think about and propose on matters 
having to do with worbers. The plenary 
sessions are largely devoted to a debate 


By Cameron P. Hall 


~on the Director General’s report, which 


usually focusses on some emerging area 
of general concern. In it he also dis- 
cusses the work and needs of the Or- 
ganization. This report in itself is a 
document of great usefulness for those 
interested in keeping up with the world 
labor situation. 

With a membership of 80 countries 
each represented by four delegates, the 
number of speeches can be and is large. 
But the value of this exchange of views 
is indeed considerable. In the I. L. O. 
the nations have an international in- 
strument for sharpening and exercising 
a world consensus of conscience against 
poverty, exploitation, and injustice. 

Standard Setting 

The other major purpose served by 
the annual Conference is that of stand- 
ard setting. This the I.L.O. does by 
adopting ‘‘Conventions,’ which then 
come before the member nations for 
ratification. But the I.L.O. does not 
cut off its sense of responsibility at this 
point. It has the authority and the 
machinery to require ratifying govern- 
ments to report on progress being made 
in adherence to the standards which they 
have adopted. This is a follow-up in 
earnest! The Conference also adopts 
“Recommendations” which are more 
flexible as well as more detailed than 
Conventions, and are offered for such 
guidance and help as nations may find 
in them. 

But how does the Conference achieve 
Conventions and Recommendations 


Rev. Cameron P. Hall, executive 
secretary of the National Council of 
Churches’ Department of the Church 
and Economic Life, spent three weeks 
last summer as an accredited observer at 
the I. L. O. for the World Council of 
Churches. He has written this keen 
analysis especially for Religion and 
Labor. 


which it can cenfidently adopt? 


‘The 
answer lies in its Technical Committees, 
usually five in number, whose sessions 
probably take up as much time as the 
plenary sessions. The advisers often sit 
on these committees acting under in- 
structions from their respective groups. 
Each Technical Committee concentrates 
on an assigned subject. It is easy to 
imagine how many areas of concern 
must compete for these few top billing 
places on a Conference program. 
Through years of discussion a sifting 
and screening process goes on from 
which there emerge priorities agreed 
upon by nations from all continents, 
from all “blocs,” and from all levels 
of economic development. 

At times a Technical Committee it- 
self will be asked to be an advanced 
stage of that process. This year’s Con- 
ference had a Technical Committee on 
non manual workers. Its discussion 
went both deeply and comprehensively 
into this category of workers; what 
further steps, if any, will be taken will 
be decided upon reflection on_ this 
Technical Committee’s highly illuminat- 
ing report. 

A New Technical Committee 

Another of the five committees had 
as its assigned subject, “The protection 
of workers against ionizing radiation.” 
What a revelation the mere existence of 
such a committee is to the deep inroads 
the world around of the industrial use 
of nuclear energy, and’ especially its 
radio-isotopes, into the world’s commu- 
nities! This Committee voted that a 
Convention and Recommendation are 
both needed, and proceeded to draw up 
the first draft.of these. This subject 
will therefore: have a Technical Com- 
mittee in the 1960 Conference, when 
the final documents will be voted on 
by the Conference, and if adopted, will 
join the other 114 Conventions and 
112 Recommendations. As these Con- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Vatican Sefs An Example 
Pope John XXIII on October 8 an- 


nounced a new schedule of wages for 
the 3,000 employees of the Vatican. 
The result is an increase in the oper- 
ating cost by about two and a half 
million dollars, or fifty per cent, accord- 
ing to an editorial in d merica. 

In making the changes, which were 
initiated by a wage review ordered by 
Pope Pius XII before the end of his 
reign as Pontiff, the Church is putting 
into more effective practice its doctrine 
of a living family wage. In addition to 
the changes in basic pay scale, which 
run as high as 40 per cent for the low- 
est paid doorman, there are now family 
allowances as well. ‘The doorman, for 
example, will now receive $116 per 
month instead of $82.50, but. he will 
also have an additional $16 a month, for 
a wife if he is married, and another 
$20 a month for each child. ’ 

Pope John himself, America recalls, 
was one of a family of thirteen children 
and so “knows intimately the practical 
side” of the family living wage doctrine. 

Here is an example which might well 
be taken seriously by all manner of 
church and charitable employers. How 
many parishes are paying anywhere near 
adequate wages — equal or above the 
going rate in the local business com- 
munity — for their secretaries, janitors, 
even in many cases to their pastors? 
And how many are exploiting the will- 
ingness of devoted lay people to labor 
sacrificially at substandard rates? 

Recently the effort of some em- 
ployees of the Methodist Publishing 
House to organize lost out, perhaps for 
good reasons. But it still remains true 
that churches are content to maintain 
non-union operations in a highly union- 
ized industry, and that too many 
ploit and underpay their workers, 


Cx 


Vatican Letter Confines Clergy 
to Traditional Priestly 
Functions 


The noted priest- worker experiment 
in France, led by Cardinal Feltin, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, has now come to a 
complete end. The Sacred Congregation 
of the Holy Office, with personal ap- 
proval of Pope John, informed Cardinal 
Feltin on July 3 of its decision for “the 
cessation of jobs for priests as workers 
or employees u: factories and other en- 
terprises or as sailors on fishing or mer- 
chant vessels.” Instead, the work will 
be carried on by “groups of laymen 
specially consecrated to an apostolate to 
the working class world.” 

Begun under Cardinal Feltin’s 
decessor, the late Cardinal Suhard, 
object of the priest-workers was to win 
back to the Church the French workers 
who had largely abandoned their faith, 
often to become Communists. The 
priest-workers took jobs in factories, 
wore workers’ clothes and lived in work- 
ing class districts, seeking to overcome 
traditional distrust of the Church and 
its priests. 


pre- 
the 


Restriction in 1954 


Despite the results achieved by the 
approximately 100 priest-workers who 
by 1954 were serving in the movement, 
there were difficulties and criticism. 
Part of it stemmed from the belief that 
some of these emissaries of the Church 
had themselves moved too close to the 
communism of many workers. Some of 
them even signed a_ statement in 
L’Humanite, the communist daily, rec- 
ommending that Catholic workers should 
join the General Confederation of 
Workers (under communist control) 
rather than the Catholic labor unions. 

So, while not completely forbidding 
the priest-workers to continue, severe 
limitations were placed upon them in 
1954. They were forbidden to werk 
more than three hours a day at manual 
labor jobs, prohibited from joining labor 
unions, and were required to become 
attached to a parish or community of 
priests. . Although a majority obeyed 
these orders, a few still continued at 
full time jobs. 


One result was the establishment by 


the Assembly of French Cardinals and 
Archbishops in March, 1957 of the 


Worker Mission, with Cardinal Feltin 


as president. Now in existence are 19 
“missionary sectors’ in 14 dioceses, 
whose purpose is to coordinate all the 
efforts, both clergy and lay, toward the 
workers. The Worker Mission includes 
not only the now-disbanded worker- 


priests but also such lay organizations 
as the Young Christian Workers and 
Workers’ Catholic Action. 


Reason for Elimination 

The ruling from the Vatican came in 
response to a request by Cardinal Fel- 
tin that the 1954 restrictions be relaxed 
and that priest-workers be allowed to 
resume full-time factory work. In the 
letter of July 3, which is quoted in full 
in the October issue of Social Action 
Notes for Priests, several reasons for the 
opposite action, abolishing the work en- 
tirely, are given. Acknowledging im- 
portance of “evangelization of the work- 
ing class,” the Holy See believes that 
“it is not indispensable to send priests 
as workers into the workers’ world” to 
do so. “To sacrifice the traditional con- 
ception of the priesthood to this aim” 
is not possible, for essentially a priest 
is ordained to exercise the sacred func- 
tions of the Church in the Mass, sacra- 
ments, and preaching. 


“The Holy See believes,” the letter 
continues, ‘‘that work in a factory or an 
outdoor laborer’s job is incompatible 
with a priestly life and obligations.” 
Such work makes ‘‘nearly impossible” 
carrying out the full duties of the 
priesthood for prayer each day, celebrat- 
ing the Mass, reciting the breviary, and 
so forth. Also — and in view of the 
earlier situation leading to the 1954 
restrictions, perhaps this is crucial — 
there is the danger to which the priest 
exposes himself in this secular activity. 

“The priest-worker,”’ say the letter, 
“not only finds himself plunged into a 
materialist atmosphere, which is harmful 
to his spiritual life and often dangerous 
to his chastity, he is also led in spite of 
himself to think as his comrades at 
work in regard to social and labor union 

matters and to take part in their claims. 
This formidable combination of circum- 
stances rapidly involves him in the class 
struggle. And that is inadmissible for 
a priest.” 


Lay Workers to Take the Lead 


As an alternative, the letter suggests 
the creation of one or more “secular 
institutes composed of priest and lay 
members.’ ” The lay workers would re- 
ceive “religious instruction and a pro- 
found spiritual training” under guidance 
of the priests, who would guide them 
in daily activities, counsel them in labor 
union matters, and give leadership 
without direct personal. involvement, 

Subsequently, a meeting of French 
bishops from the dioceses. with Worker 


Mission branches was held. to discuss | 


———— 


the future program, but no announce-_ 


ment of any decisions was ‘made, _ 


throughout his seventy-two years. 


| for five years conducted the nation’s 


anti-union thugs, 


memory. 
“Southern Rebel in Reverse” 
in the near future to see in print. 


A TRIBUTE TO WITHERSPOON DODGE 
By Clair M. Cook 


In a little square in front of the National Presbyterian Church in Wash- 
ington stands a statue of a Presbyterian clergyman who was the only minister 
| to sign the Declaration of Independence, the Reverend John Witherspoon. His 

fifth-generation descendant and namesake, the Reverend Dr. D. Witherspoon | 
Dodge, was a frequent worshiper in that church in the last two years. 
it was there that a company of friends gathered on Veterans Day to honor the 
memory of this latter-day “rebel” who fought for freedom of the human spirit 


“Doc” knew we would not need for such a memorial service the body which 
he left suddenly behind, slumped on the leaves he was raking in his last act of 
characteristic helpfulness at the home of John Ramsay, Steelworkers’ community 
relations director, where he had been living. He had requested cremation; to 
him, always boldly indifferent to tradition, our expensive care of the dead body 
was a waste when it is only the soul which counts. A victim of a near-fatal heart 
} attack and cerebral embolism while in Jerusalem in 1955, he had recently been 
going twice weekly to Washington’s General Hospital to bring cheer and cour- 
age to other heart and stroke victims. 

But his remarkable fight back from illness was only an extension of Doc’s 
life-long fight against falseness and injustice. 
conservatism of the Southern Presbyterian Church in which he was ordained, 
and was one of the few in our time who has ever been subjected to a heresy 
trial in a church court. Later he became pastor of the Central Congregational 
Church in Atlanta, one of the South’s first bi-racial churches. 
first Radio Church, whose only pulpit was 
behind a microphone in Atlanta, reaching many untouched by traditional services. 
His teaching in two colleges and a theological seminary never accepted tradition 
without examination, and he was always ready to strike out fearlessly against the 
popular view. As ttord Dudley put it in the memorial service, 
rather than his opportunities were his guide.” 

Thus Doc fought for the right of Atlantans to see baseball and movies 
on Sunday, and openly opposed racial discrimination, thirty years ago. 
Textile Workers Organizing Committee he saw a chance to preach with deeds 
instead of words, and became an organizer. 
beaten, threatened with death; but nothing deterred him. 
During the war he was one of two CIO representatives on the War Production 
Board in the South, then directed the regional FEPC office. 
years of activity were with the Religion and Labor Foundation (now Council), 
for which his devotion led him to leave it his small estate. 
liked nothing better than to feel that even in his passing he had continued to 
further a cause he had made his own; friends may 


he titled his autobiography, which we hope 
Witherspoon Dodge, a wonderful human 

spirit, was a worthy descendant of rebellious John Witherspoon. As he wrote 

himself, “My battlefield is a wider Gettysburg where men of all races, creeds 

and aspirations fight for justice and human dignity.” 

—from the Nov. 19 ‘ ‘Walking Together” 
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And so 


He early rebelled against the 


He founded and 


“His conscience 


In the 


Once he was taken out at night by 


His last eight 
Doc would have 


add to that fund in his 


FIELD DIRECTOR RETURNS 10 PARISH WORK 


Rev. Alex E. Dandar, field director 
of the Religion and Labor Council of 
America since May, 1958, returned to 
full-time parish work as pastor of the 
Radnor, Ohio Congregational Church 
on November 1. Mr. Dandar had served 
the same parish as its pastor on a purt- 
time basis for nearly a year, making 
his home in the Radnor parsonage while 
serving the Religion and Labor Council. 
He has agreed to continue to represent 
the RLCA fer particular special! assign- 
ments from time to time. 

During the year and a half of his 


work as Field Director, Mr. Dandar 
made many friends for the organization, 
especially in the primary area of Ohio, 
Indiana and Kentucky, where at least 
seven new local R-L councils exist as a 
result of his efforts. He was also es- 
pecially diligent in working on a broad 
scale to interest many more clergymen 
throughout the country, and prepared a 
“Handbook for Local Councils” which 
continues to be a valuable resource. As 
a result of this work, as well as his 
extensive speaking engagements, corre- 
spondence with local Religion and Labor 


D. Witherspoon Dodge 
Dr. David Witherspoon Dodge, for- 


mer executive director of the Religion 
and Labor Foundation, was suddenly 


stricken on November 9 at the John 
Ramsay home in Washington, which 
had also been his home most of the time 
since his illness and retirement in 1955. 
Memorial services, attended by friends 
and former associates from Washington, 
Ohio and Georgia, as well as a son from 


Florida, William Henry Dodge, were 
held in the National Presbyterian 
Church on November 11. As part of 


an unusual service conducted by Dr. 
Rice, assistant minister of the church, 
Rev. Charles C. Webber, long-time 
friend and now AFL-CIO representa- 
tive for religious relations, and several 
other persons gave informal tributes to 
the life and spirit of the man known 
to his many friends as “Doc.” 

Among those who spoke their feelings 
were Tilford E. Dudley of the AFL- 
CIO; Eugene Davidson, Washington 
NAACP director, with whom Dr. 
Dodge worked in the South with the 
Fair Employment Practices Committee : 
Miss Josephine Wilkins of Atlanta; Dr. 
Clair M. Cook and Mrs. Catherine 
Lewis, who began work with the RLCA 
under Dr. Dodge; and John G. Ramsay. 
Miss Cleo Lewis sang “‘When You 
Come to the End of a Perfect Day.” 
“Doc” had attended, with Mr. Webber, 
a performance of ‘Tosca’ in which 
Miss Lewis, an old friend and Mr. 
Webber’s secretary, played the lead role 
only the previous Saturday evening. 


Councils in more distant areas, and 
other activities. too numerous to catalog, 
the RLCA has gained greatly in 
strength and outreach. 

Mr. Dandar’s employment as Field 
Director and the work he supervised was 
made possible by a grant from the 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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ILO and USA 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ventions are ratified, implemented in 
many cases by Recommendations, there 
is growing a kind of international law 
which helps secure the well-being of 
families, groups, and nations in their 
economic activities. 

Aid to the Underdeveloped 

But something more is needed than 
the adoption of standards by an inter- 
national body and their ratification by 
its member states. These must be ac- 
companied by the development of poli- 
cies and institutions that will undergird 
these standards in practice; needed also 
are people of understanding and skills 
in dealing with the problems that emerge 
in economic activity. Social security 
laws require government _ personnel 
versed in their enforcement and imple- 
mentation; the recognition of the right 
of labor to organize requires labor 
leaders knowledgeable about trade 
unionism; growth in productiviy calls 
for educators with a know-how about 
workers’ education and training. 

The underdeveloped countries espe- 
cially seek assistance in developing the 
resources needed to achieve their na- 
tional goals and standards. ‘The re- 
sponse of the I.L.O. is its Technical 
Assistance program, chiefly in the form 
of missions. These range from one to 
perhaps ten members, and from a few 
years to longer periods. As I write, 
there are now 164 members of I.L.O. 
missions working in 70 localities or 
regions in 45 different nations on four 
continents. Here is a grass roots — and 
probably the most vital — meaning of 
this international cooperative effort. 

The U.S. Attitude 

What of the I.L.O. and the United 
States? The 40th Anniversary of the 
former is also the 25th anniversary of 
the latter’s membership in the I.L.O. 
This double anniversary was celebrated 
recently in Washington by an admirably 
attended dinner of the Department of 
Labor, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ments of State and Commerce. In the 
early years of our nation’s membership 
the support of Congress at times left 
much to be desired; but with one ex- 
ception there seems to be no basic prob- 
lem now, although like many other 
worthy causes the I.L.O. needs friends 
when an appropriation for its support 
is up for Congressional action. 

But in respect to adopting Conven- 
tions this government has the poorest 
record of all member nations of the 
I1.L.O. To date, of the 119 Conven- 
tions we have ratified only seven, and 
five of these are related to the fishing 
industry. In contrast Great Britain’s 
score is 58 and India’s is 25 to mention 


DR. CLAIR M. COOK, RLCA executive director, gives an invocation at the Massa- 
chusetts State AFL-CIO Convention in Boston. Dr. Cock also gave an invocation 
at the UAW convention in Atlantic City, and has addressed the state labor conven- 
tions of Illinois, Nevada, Massachusetts, West Virginia, and Kentucky this fall, as 
well as the AFL-CIO and the International Labor Press Association. Others shown 
include (left) Secretary-Treasurer Kenneth J. Kelley of the state labor body and 
(right) President J. William Belanger. 


but two other countries. “The reason 
given by government spokesmen is that 
Congressional action would invade what 
with us belongs to state legislatures; 
others feel that this reason is stretched 
beyond what is valid. 

It is a matter of public record that 
the NAM and the Chamber of Com- 
merce have been opposed to important 
aspects of the 1.L.0. While they still 
show reservations at some points — they 
are less than enthusiastic about what 
they look upon as an over-emphasis on 
the standard setting function, for 
example — the American business com- 
munity today is actively and helpfully 
participating through its delegate, ad- 
visers and other representatives in the 
work of the I.L.O. As might be ex- 
pected, labor is in warm support. 

Not Always Unanimous 

The head of each year’s American 
delegation is the Assistant Secretary of 
Labor in charge of International Affairs; 
the other government. delegate comes 
from the State Department. ‘The em- 
ployer delegate and advisers are pro- 
posed for government appointment by 
joint action of the NAM and _ the 
Chamber of Commerce; the worker 
delegate and advisers are proposed by 
the AFL-CIO. 

Split votes are of course never found 
in the Communist bloc, but are frequent 
in the other delegations. This is a 
healthy condition, and is anticipated and 
provided for by the tripartite character 
of the delegates. At times our nation’s 


delegates are all found voting on the 
same side of an issue, as in their united 
opposition to the seating of the Hun- 
garian delegates, which was one of the 
“hot” Conference votes. At other times 
they are split, as when our employer 
and worker delegates voted differently 
on the so-called “free employer” issue, 
which was the other “hot” issue. In 
this instance, our government voted 
with our employer delegate. At other 
times the reverse is true, as in the case 
of the vote on adopting a Convention 
on employment of fishermen. In respect 
to the support for the Technical Assist- 
ance missions in the I.L.O.’s ongoing 
program, there is enthusiastic support 
by all our three groups. The United 
States in recent years has been he!pful 
in enabling this program to expand. 
One can hope for its continued growth. 

The 1.L.O. has several regional of- 
fices, one of which is in Washington, 
D. C. Its staff is headed by a former 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. It has 
literature and audio-visuals on the 
Technical Assistance outreach of the 
I.L.O. into underdeveloped countries, 
and on its youth and women and other 
special programs. 


Field Director Returns To Parish Work 
(Continued from Page 3) 
William Green Memorial Fund. For 
the time being, direction of the local 
council and field work program will be 
carried cn by the executive director, 


Dr. Clair M. Cook. 
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THE LABOUR CHURCH IN ENGLAND, 1891-1954 


John trevor, founder of the Labour 
Church Movement in England, was 
brought up in a narrow Baptist tradi- 
tion. He had gone through a personal 
crisis in which he had lost his faith, 
and had later found in the Unitarian 
pulpit a freedom to resolve his conflicts. 
With his personal convictions sure, 
though they accorded with no orthodox 
doctrines, he concerned himself with 
the problems of their practical expres- 
sion. He could send his congregation 
home to their dinners “. . . with severe 
self-questionings as to their right to 
have any dinner at all in a city of such 
hideous squalor,” but he could not pro- 
vide any real solution. He was frus- 
trated by his inability to awaken a social 
passion. Why was it that he could not 
break the confining walls of institution- 
alism and with the mighty power of 
religion bring life to the depressed 
masses ? 


The Labour Church Is Born 


One spring night in 1891 as he paced 
the streets of Manchester, his heart 
weighed down with a brooding burden 
of hopelessness, he met a working man 
who had recently absented himself from 
regular worship. Trevor says in his 
autobiography that he 

“.. . asked him what was the mat- 

ter. We had a long talk, pacing 

up and down the hard pavements, 
and at last it all came out. He 
liked me, he liked my sermons, but 
he could not stand the atmosphere 
of the Church. He could not 
breathe freely. He gave examples 
of the kind of thing that upset him. 

In answer, I said, that if he could 

not find a home in that Church, 

it was no home for me; and that 

Wwe must get one started to which 

we could go together. We shook 

hands, with the promise on my 

part that I would form such a 

Church, and on his that he would 

help me. That was the first step 

towards the founding of the La- 
bour Church. ... . I lay awake 
some hours that night, and fell 
asleep with the determination that 

a workingman’s Church should be 

formed.” (John Trevor — My 

Quest for God, p. 241) 


Out of this meeting came a move- 
ment which was described by William 
Bailie (who later helped Herbert N. 
Casson establish a Labor Church at 
Lynn, Mass.) as a ‘Socialist Salvation 
Army.” It was Bailie who gave it the 
name “Labour Church” to signify that 
it stood for the principles of the Labour 


By David F. Summers 


Movement, that it was not merely a 
church for labouring people. 
Growth: 137 Lahour Churches 

Trevor tried to let his Labour Church 
be a project of the Unitarian congre- 
gation of which he was pastor, but it 
soon became evident that the two causes 
would go their separate ways. The 
Labour Church received but a tolerant 
acceptance from the Unitarians, while 
it received a most enthusiastic response 
from Manchester working people. By 
January 1892 it was launched as a 
separate congregation free from all de- 
nominational ties, proclaiming a spiritual 
home for all, whether labourers or 
executives, who had become ‘labour 
conscious.’ Its very life principle was 
the “Emancipation of Labour.” 

As the news of Trevor’s project 
reached the industrial communities of 
northern England, congregations were 
formed spontaneously. In Bolton a 
Congregational Chapel adopted the La- 
bour Church principles. In Bradford, 
clergy support for a Liberal candidate 
(advocating disestablishment) led Fred 
Jowett to threaten that “. . . if the 
reverend gentlemen would persist in 
opposing the Labour Movement . . 
we should establish a Labour Church” 
— a suggestion which fired the action 
of Bradford’s workers and led to one 
of the strongest Labour congregations. 

Labour Churches were formed in 
many centers, particularly in Great 
Britain. The writer knows of at least 
137 groups, but when it is recognized 
that many local branches of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party regularly con- 
ducted Sunday Services along Labcur 
Church lines one knows the influence 
was much wider. Definitely organized 
congregations continued, with varying 
degrees of enthusiasm, for about twenty 
years. After 1910 there were more 
congregations than ever before but the 
emphasis was becoming increasingly 
political and cultural and less religious. 
Very few congregations survived the 


First World War, though about a 


The Reverend David F. Summers, 
Ph.D., is the successor to Rev. E. Harold 
Toye as Executive Secretary of the 
Religion and Labour Council of Canada. 
Dr. Summers, a minister of the United 
Church of Canada, last year received 
his Doctor of Philosophy degree from 
Edinburgh University. His dissertation, 
a remarkably comprehensive two-volume 
study of the Labour Church movement, 
is the basis for the article he has espe- 
cially written for Religion and Labor. 


or instrumentalist, 


dozen new ones were formed in Canada 
immediately after it. 


The Form Of Worship 


While Labour Church congregations 
provided all the variety of activities 
associated with congregational life (so- 
cials, dramatic clubs, choirs, study 
groups, Sunday Schools, Cinderella 
Clubs, etc.) the main activity was the 
Sunday Lecture. Handbills and posters 
would announce the guest preacher — 
one of the itinerant socialist or labour 
lecturers. If it were a local man or 
woman the attendance would be a 
hundred or less; if it were a person of 
the stature of Keir Hardie, Phillio 
Snowden or Margaret McMillan the 
largest auditorium in the city would 
not accommodate the crowds, so the 
local speakers could get their chance on 
the street corners. In either case the 
‘service’ would begin with an orchestral 
prelude, a minuet or a march, plaved 
by the Labour Church band. So that 
the singing of Labour Hymns would not 
seem so out of place the gaudy sur- 
roundings of the Music Hall would be 
partially hidden with Labour banners 
and mottos. The lesson might or might 
not be from the Bible; its message 
would be one of Social Justice whether 
it be from Lamennais, Walt Whitman, 
Robert Blatchford, or some unknown 
writer. Special music by choir, vocalist 
would be given be- 
tween the lesson and prayer. Contrary 
to what one might expect of the late 
Victorian era, the prayer often elicited 
subdued applause from the crowds who 
packed the galleries. After a second 
hymn the guest speaker would be intro- 
duced, who would speak for about an 
hour on the ethical and religious im- 
plications of socialist and labour policy. 
Such topics as “Commercial Slavery,” 
“Politics in the Pulpit,” “Labour and 
Liquor,” “The Power of the People,” 
“Are Socialism and Christianity Identi- 
cal?”, “The Religion of the Socialist 
Movement,” “The Origin and Nature 
of the Christ Myth,” and “From Cain 
to Christ’? were exceedingly popular. 
Sometimes, particularly in later years, 
the lecture was followed by a question 
period when limited discussion was per- 
mitted. After an offering was received, 
announcements made, and a final hymn 
sung, the chairman would pronounce a 
‘benediction’ and the people would yo 
home, challenged to take an active part 
in their Labour Union, or their political 
Labour Party, as an expression of their 
religious faith. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Canadian Corner 


CATHOLIC CONFEDERATION CONTINUES CLC MERGER TALKS 


Merger talks between the 100,000-member Canadian Catholic Confederation 
of Labor, which represents about a third of the organized workers in Quebec, are 
continuing as a result of action taken recently at the CCCL annual convention. 
Several points of agreement have been reached, and if full agreement should come 


before the next convention of the Catho- 
lic group, a referendum vote of the 
entire membership will be taken. 

The Canadian organization, founded 
in 1919 by a Quebec archbishop after 
a long and bitter shoemakers’ strike, was 
intended to implement Catholic social 
doctrine, and in its early years members 
of the clergy participated actively in 
most phases of union work as chaplains. 
But as lay leadership has developed, says 
an article by Bob Dean in the Novem- 
ber Work, “the role of chaplain has 
become more purely advisory and con- 
fined to spiritual matters.” 

A question which has caused much 
discussion within the organization has 
been what is known as the “confession- 
ality’ problem — whether changed con- 
ditions make it desirable now to elimi- 
nate the word “Catholic” and_ specific 
reference to Catholic social doctrine. 
Because, as in the United States, federal 
law now requires representation of 
workers by the majority union of their 
choice, many non-Catholics have be- 
come members of the Catholic unions. 
In view of this, a large number of 
leaders feel that rather than facing non- 
Catholic members with a problem of 
conscience, the constitutional principles 
and aims should be set forth in terms 
acceptable to all. 

At the same time, developments in 
the merged Catholic Labor Congress 
have brought into its membership even 
in Quebec more Catholics than are in 
the CCCL. The eventual union of the 
two groups would doubtless give greater 
strength and unanimity than is possible 
now, even though they have worked 
together closely on various matters. It 
would also bring to an end the existence 
of the only substantial North American 
labor group following the practice of so 
many European countries of organiza- 
tion upon religious lines. 

R.-L.C. Issues Leaflet 

The Religion-Labour Council of 
Canada, following approval by the 
board of directors, has issued an attrac- 
tive leaflet in two colors describing its 
purposes, history, program, and inviting 
membership affiliation of individuals or 


groups. Its carefully considered state- 
ment of “What It Is” reads as follows: 
“Phe Religion-Labour Council of 


Canada is a voluntary membership or- 
ganization dedicated to the promotion 
and extension of social and economic 


justice in the industrial life of the na- 
tion. It is an interfaith movement 
whose members, acting out of their deep 
personal convictions, co-operate in an 
area of common concern. Such co- 
operation does not involve compromise 
in matters of faith and belief; it does 
require a serious approach to the moral 
and ethical problems confronting men 
of every faith.” 


The new offices of the R.-L.C., di- 
rected by the Rev. Dr. David F. 
Summers, are at 11 “Trinity Square, 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 


Canadian Locals Resist U.S. Law 

Canadian locals of the “Teamsters, 
which are still affiliated with the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, have been asked 
to comply with sections of the new U. S. 
Labor and Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act, concerning the right of 
local officials to hold office. 


“We have enough trouble,” said a 
CLC official, “defeating anti-union legis- 
lation in this country without having 
to comply with restrictive laws that 
American business has. foisted on our 
brothers to the south.” 


Advice from the Canadian Labour 
Congress is to disregard U.S. labor 
laws, which it holds should not be ap- 
plied to Canadian locals. The CLC has 
moved to discuss the matter with Justice 
Minister Davie Fulton. There is no 
question of ability to comply, they hold, 
but “it’s the principle of the thing.” 
‘Teamsters in Canada, it is said, “have 
a relative clean record.” 


lf, in 1970, we are to have a nation 
200 million strong, it must be one in 
which each individual has developed 
to the highest the talents and apti- 
tudes with which God endowed him; 
in which each individual who can work 
is employed at a job requiring his 
highest skill; and in which every effort 
within the limit of human resources 
has been made to preserve the lives 
and limbs of the men, women, and 
children of our country. To such a 
nation — skilled and strong, demo- 
cratic and dedicated, enthusiastic and 
employed — we must devote our 

efforts. 
— Milland Cass, Deputy Under 
Secretary of Labor 


Britain's Compulsory 
Arbitration Ended 


At a time when there is an increas- 
ing demand in this country for some 
form of compulsory arbitration as a 
means for ending such disputes as that. 
in steel, it is worth noting that within 
the last year Britain has ended a com- 
pulsory arbitration system. Before the 
Industrial Disputes Order was revoked 
by the Minister of Labor and National 
Service, the Tribunal which it estab- 
lished in 1951 had issued more than a 
thousand legally-binding awards attect- 
ing pay and conditions of some twelve 
million workers. 

In 1940 an earlier tribunal was cre- 
ated as part of an emergency World 
War II arrangement which made 
strikes and lock-outs illegal. The intro- 
duction of compulsory arbitration under 
those circumstances initiated the process, 
which was moditied eleven years later. 
Abandenment of the system came when 
the Government decided to bring to an 
end the Defense Regulations under 
which it operated. There had been no 
legislation to establish it, only the regu- 
lations under the Ministry of Labor. 
Under them, either party to a dispute 
could take the other to arbitration with- 
out its consent and secure a legally 
enforceable decision. 

However, the British Trades Union 
Congress was in favor of keeping the 
essential features of the system by 
securing legislation for its continuance. 
The British Employers’ Confederation 
did not agree; they held that arbitration 
of this sort should be open only to 
industries where both sides agree in 
advance to be parties to it. 

Voluntary arbitration systems in coal 
mining, railways, and the Industrial 
Court remain with no change in the 
position of about ten million workers 
who had not been covered by the In- 
dustrial Disputes Order system. 


Automation Comes 
To The Cemetery 


The encroachments of automation 
can no longer be escaped even in death. 

According to a clipping from the 
labor press, a “‘mechanical grave digger” 
is now at work in St. Louis. It can dig 
a grave in half an hour —a task which 
is reported formerly to have required 
eight hours for two men with the tra- 
ditional pick and shovel. — 

Even the toughest ground, previously 
requiring loosening with compressed 
air equipment, gives way before the 
machine, it is said. 

So far, there are no reports of me- 
chanized clergy presiding at the services. 
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standing of the other side, 


Sorina Students 


Follow Through 


Students at the eee Theological 


Seminary in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 


who attended the RLCA Seminary Con- 
ference at the Auto Workers conven- 
tion in Alantic City are following 
through on their campus to bring the 


concerns of Religion and Labor to fel- 


low students, through three projects 
under the Social Action Committee. 
mimeographed and_ dis- 
tributed a report on the Conference; 
arranged an open meeting and discus- 
sion, centered about the convention ad- 
dress of Walter Reuther; and have 
secured Victor Reuther as a speaker to 
the student body on March 9, to be 
followed by a dinner and discussion. 
‘The open meeting was to be at the 
home of Dr. Jcseph Fletcher, profes- 
sor of Christian ethics, who is a former 
member of the RLCA executive board. 

Comments from students who at- 
tended the UAW-related conference 
include the fo!lowing: “I was surprised 
at the ethical concern which the UAW 
seemed to express in its presentation the 
opening day and also in the various 
services which it provides for its mem- 
bers. It was very enlightening and 
heartening to see concern for man’s 
whole life being expressed in concrete 
action.” 

“IT came away with a better under- 
something 
most of our major papers and maga- 
zines fail to present... . Victor Reuther 
was one of the truly great men I have 
heard speak a sincere, intelligent 
spokesman who would present the cause 
of labor in the same light to all audi- 
ences. I was impressed by his criticism 
of his own labor movement... a ma- 
ture man whose critical eye is out for 
the betterment of life.”’ 

“... 1 must confess that I came with 
a chip on my shoulder... I am now 
much more aware of the problems faced 
by unions, especially in view of the rapid 
development of automation and the 
evaluation of the relationship between 
production and wage rates which this 
situation causes ... 1 believe the public 
should hear more about efforts such as 
the union’s stand on integration, concern 
for migrant workers, concern with prob- 
lems of retirement and old age.” 

“The size of the convention impressed 
me and more so the freedom with which 
any delegate could speak to a motion on 
the agenda. (I was impressed by) the 
place that the RLCA movement had 
earned in the official quarters. . . . The 
booth displays about the humanitarian 
activities of the union were very educa- 
tienal and I found the men behind the 
counter very helpful.” 
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STUDENTS AT RLC SEMINARY CONFERENCE in Atlantic City hold an ori- 
entation session before attending the Auto Workers’ convention, October 8. Thirty- 


nine attended from eleven schools. 
Theological Seminary, Cambridge, Mass. 


The picture was taken by Bruce Bailey, Episcopal 
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A CHURCHMAN ON THE PICKET LINE 


Rev. Carl Ericson, in a radio pro- 
gram “Men of Faith’ over Washing- 
tons WIP DC, a few weeks ago in- 
terviewed a rank-and-file steelworker 
about the relation of the strike to re- 
legious faith. Portions of the unrehearsed 
program, sponsored by the Maryland- 
D.C. Council of Churches, follows. 


Rev. Cart Ericson: Suppose you 
are a steel worker in the third month 
of a strike. You are a member of a 
union and also a member of a church. 
On Sunday you go to worship service 
and pray. Beside you in the pew is 
another church member who represents 
management, the Steel Company itself. 
Two ‘men of faith’ praying to God in 
the midst of a record breaking, economic 
and personal crisis. What is the role of 
the church in this critical human drama? 

Noell Damron is a steelworker taking 
his turn on the picket line with the 
Bethlehem Stee} plant in Baltimore, 
Maryland, but tonight he is joining me 
in visiting you trying to reply to this 
important question. 

Good evening, Noell. Noell, you are 
a steel union member. Do you also 
qualify as a ‘man of faith’ as this pro- 
gram is named? ‘That is, as a laboring 
man who, also, belongs to a church and 
you might say, works at that, too, as 
well as the steel business. 

Noett. Damron: Well, I’ve worked 
in my church quite a long time. I am 
a Methodist. For ten years I was 
superintendent of my church school and 
now for the past year have been lay- 
leader in my church, the Dundalk 
Methodist Church. 

E: When you say lay-leader, what 
does this involve in the ‘Methodist 
church ? 

D: In the Methodist Church, the 
lay-leader is the . Pastor’s right-hand 


man, the liaison man between his lay- 
men and the church policy and the 
church program. He works with the 


Methodist Men and all the organiza- 
tions of the church and keeps the Pas- 
tor in contact with all the different 
commissions of the church. 

E: In other words, Noell, you are 
a real steelworker and you are a real 
churchman. 

D: Yes sir, I have been a steel- 
worker for twenty years and a Metho- 
dist since I was baptized at seven years 
old. 

E: Noell, not long ago I read a 
statement by a clergyman, or preacher, 
who had held a religious service for the 
workers on steel outside a Gary, In- 
diana steel plant. After the service, 
speaking to a reporter, he made this 
statement, “This is the first time God 
was present on the picket line.’”’ Noell, 
as a steel worker and a ‘man of faith,’ 
tell me honestly what you think of that 
statement. 

ID: | think he might be wrong. As 
a matter of fact I am sure he is wrong. 

E: Tell us why? 

D: Well, I have been associated 
with steelworkers and union men now 
for twenty years. In the meetings that 
I attend, and working on the picket 
line, in my association with labor men 
I have found present among those men, 
at all times, ‘men of faith,’ men of 
Christian convictions and men who live 
by them. Very often in meetings when 
we have gotten to an impasse 1 have 
heard the leader of that meeting ask 
that we hesitate for a moment of silent 
prayer. | have seen this happen on many 
occasions. In serving on the picket line, 
in this present strike, I was workine 
one night from 12:00 midnight until 
6:00 o’clock in the morning. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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D: And during that time, we dis- 
cussed our religious convictions. There 
were men of many faiths there, Jewish, 
Catholic and Protestant and yet we 
felt that we were men who were repre- 
senting people of Christian faith and 
what we were trying to accomplish was 
something that helped our fellowman. 

E: Noell, there is another statement 
in this magazine article, this time from 
a church official who said that “the 
church generally speaking” as he put 
it, “should be against strikes.” Now 
where does such a statement leave you, 
a ‘man of faith’ and a striking steel 
worker? 

D: If I were not active in my own 
church, as I am, it would leave me in 
the cold. If I was just an ordinary 
member of the church who came on 
Sunday and went home, I would feel 
very much alone. 

E: Now tell us a little more about 
this. 

D: I work in my church and I know 
that some of my people have a great 
feeling for this issue that we face, but 
the person who does not go to church, 
or has no deep religious conviction 
would feel deserted. But I feel that 
there are ministers and Christian men 
and women in the church who have 
a great feeling for what we are facing. 

E: What do you expect? What 
would you like to see your church do 
specifically aside from preaching and 
talking about a steel strike or its rela- 
tion to it? 

D: In this present crisis that we are 
facing, I would like to see the church 
organizations make a fact finding of 
their own. To investigate the manage- 
ment, the union, to find exactly how our 
union operates, find out themselves that 
they think we are a democratic organi- 
zation. And then I would like for them 
to contact, in our union and in manage- 
ment, Christian laymen. I am_ sure 
there are in management, as there are 
in labor, Christian laymen. And then 
put the proposition to both sides, how 
men can settle this thing for the good 
of everyone. 


E: And make all this generally 
public? 

DD: Yes: 

E.: As a church member, would you 


have anything to say about the manner 
both sides have conducted themselves in 
the negotiations? Not as an expert, 
now, but just as a church member? 
D: I am afraid, Reverend Ericson, 
that everything I would say in this 
issue would be very biased. But this 
is my honest opinion, I think that in 
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every instance the union has leaned 
over backward to get a settlement. I[ 


think that management has not met us 


halfway. 

E: As a ‘man of faith,’ as a church 
member, this is not only an honest 
opinion, but this is a spiritual opinion? 

D: I believe that if I was sitting on 
the opposite side of the table I would 
have the same opinion. 

E: Thank you. Now, Noell, I 
would like to know if any kind of 
church relationship has been established 
in relation to you or to anyone you 
know. Have they contacted you, or 
someone you know, relating the church 
to this strike situation in which you 
have a most personal part? 

D: No. No one has contacted me 
from the church to ask me about my 
feelings in this matter. 

E: You have not received any litera- 
ture that originated from the church, 
to discuss the strike or express attitudes 
about the strike? 

D: Not any. 

E: Has there been any kind of sery- 
ice on the picket line? 

D: No sir. 

E: This, of course, is a concern of 
the church, that there be direct rela- 
tionship between the striker and the 
church, as well as with management. 
Therefore, you would say, not putting 
words in your mouth, that the only 
relationship you know of would be be- 
tween yourself as a church member 
working in the church, not because you 
are a striker, 

D: That is correct — and very 
often in my church I have to make ex- 
planations while I am on strike to those 
who are not a member of the union. 

E: Thank you, Noell Damron. 

This week, the 11th of the steel 
strike, R. Conrad Cooper, chief ne- 
gotiator for the twelve steel companies, 
said that management has “steadfastly 
sought to engage in intensive, real, two 
way collective bargaining,” and then 
continued to say that this had failed 
because of the attitude taken by the 
union. 

On the same day, union president 
David J. McDonald blamed the dead- 
lock on what he called “the industry’s 
arrogant adamacy.” Joseph Finnegan, 
the chief mediator, said that “the situ- 
ation is just about the same as when 
negotiations began July 15.” Does the 
church have any place in such a crisis? 

Religion must be all of life, not just 
a congregation with once a week serv- 
ices. With a crisis as great as this, 
when the spiritual balance of men, 
women and children are in grave dan- 
ger, the public has a right to expect 
both sides to work hard at a settlement. 
As a church, the church knows little 


The Labour Church 
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The significance of the Labour 
Church movement is found in its wit- 
ness to the fact that the British Labour 
Movement of the 1890's, often hostile 
to Church and Chapel alike, was basic- 
ally religious (though its religion was 
not necessarily Christian). The Labour 
Church claim that “God is in the 
Labour Movement” found a ready re- 
sponse. The British Labour Party’s 
Manifesto, Challenge to Britain, con- 
tains these words: 

“Behind all its proposals . . . lies 

the abiding faith of our organized 

movement in the moral and spiritual — 
ideals which inspired its pioneers 
and founders.” 

The Labour Church movement was 
an experiment in the religion-labour 
field. It performed a valuable service 
in making the organized churches take 
cognizance of organized labour. It had 
many faults; it frankly was a heresy; 
but fortunately, having made its con- 
tribution, it ceased to be, and did not 
leave another sect to divide the forces 
for good. From its failures and from 
its successes we can learn much. It tried 
to enjoy the fruits of the Judeo-Christian 
ethic without its roots in valid religious 
thinking and experience. Perhaps every 
movement striving for human improve- 
ment will fail if it cuts itself off from 


the source of its fundamental concepts 


of Justice and Truth. 


The Labour Church was a movement 
for emancipation from creeds whose form 
of expression was no longer relevant, 
and from dictates of conventional mores 
whose purpose was to perpetuate a 
structure of society out of accord with 
men’s ideals. Whenever such a situation 
has existed in history there has been 
generated much moral enthusiasm and a 
willingness to serve and to sacrifice. If 
the churches and synagogues do not give 
avenues of expression to such move- 
ments, then groups which might not be 
so benign as was the Labour Church 
will come into existence. 


or nothing about steel and working 
conditions, but certainly it cannot take 
any kind of an opposition stand in the 
midst of human need, 


The creative power of the church 
and ‘men of faith’ for the welfare of 
mankind can be, and should be, brought 


‘to bear in action towards negotiations. 


There is church membership on the 
picket line, like Noell Damron, and 
church membership in the ranks of 
management. That same allegiance 
should bring a will to bargain in urgent 
gcod faith at the negotiating table. — 


